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When Mr. Chamberlain returned to the Ministry of
Health in Mr. Baldwin's second administration he
devote 1 himself to the question once more. "If I have
to sit u\ all night to do it," he said, "I will solve the
housing j, "oblem before I leave the Ministry/' and this
proved to be no idle boast. Of course his experience in
Birmingham stood him in good stead, and by the time
that he left office in 1929 no less than 930,000 houses
had been built, three-quarters of them by private
enterprise. He also recommenced his father's on-
slaught on the slums, and during his tenure of office
121 schemes for slum clearance were approved in
England and Wales, covering 15,000 properties and
involving the rehousing of 75,000 people.

Mr. Chamberlain was also during these years to see
his father's old projects of social insurance carried
further forward by the Widows', Orphans* and Old
Age Pensions Act, while his work in connection with
the maternity services has been mentioned before in
the course of this narrative, and also the personal
reasons which so strongly roused his sympathies.
"There is no service," he said, in the House of Com-
mons in November, 1928, "to which I personally
attach more importance, and in which I take a greater
interest, than Maternity and Child Welfare, and I am
not going to allow any consideration to interfere with
the fullest possible development being afforded to it."

Soon after the Government went out of office he was
asked what he regarded as his greatest legislative
achievement and this was his reply:

The far-reaching effects of the Local Government
Act of 1929 inclines me to regard it as the most
important measure with which I have been con